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THOMAS PLATT. 

BY LEMUEL ELY QUIGG. 



Just after Senator Piatt died, a man who himself has some 
reputation as a political " boss " asked me if I thought the Sen- 
ator could have succeeded in securing and holding control of the 
Republican party in New York State to-day. Success has to 
do with many other things than mere ability in the man who 
is striving for it, and, of course, it does not follow that the abili- 
ties which enable him to impress himself upon his place and time 
would avail him in another situation, nor that the opportunity to 
enlist such qualities would occur. No man has ever won a front 
place in the ranks of political leadership, certainly no man has 
ever held such position for any length of time with a smaller 
endowment of those gifts that appeal to public imagination than 
Thomas C. Piatt. He could not conduct a conversation, much 
less make a speech. He was so little magnetic that even the act 
of shaking hands he performed listlessly and as though it bored 
him. He never seemed glad to see anybody the most necessary to 
his plans nor disturbed if he stopped away. Inspiration, even 
enthusiasm, he regarded with distrust, as a thing that was likely 
to get a man into trouble and make him lose sight of his bearings. 
And yet, without apparently the slightest effort, he could bring 
together elements the most diverse, ambitions the most antago- 
nistic, men who seemed to have nothing in common, who even held 
one another in frank aversion, and get from them the most re- 
markable results in community of purpose and effort. 

They would come to him from all parts of the State, each with 
his own particular plan and ambition, some who regarded others 
as crooked and disreputable in their political methods, others 
who regarded some as blatherskites and humbugs, he would gather 
them into one of his " Sunday-schools," and there, one by one, 
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they would lay down their grudges, their schemes, sometimes 
what they were pleased to call their principles, and go away bound 
hand and foot and heart and head, bound with chains of their 
own forging, bound without reserve, with unanimity and with 
absolute sincerity to his undertaking and his method; and yet, 
throughout the conference, Mr. Piatt himself would not have 
spoken as many words as are contained in this paragraph. 

Men the most perceptive are wondering yet how he did it. It 
was never a personal appeal; there was never at any time the 
suggestion of bargain. But somehow or another there would in- 
variably come over these assemblies of party-leaders, and as the 
discussion went on and as each pointed out the futility of the 
others' plans, an instinctive feeling that Mr. Piatt's way, when 
it should be announced, would prevail ; and it always did. It was 
not always precisely the plan or the method he was entertaining 
when he summoned the conference. He had a genius for getting 
at the best sense of the company, and when everybody was tired, 
exhausted, weary of the whole matter, conforming it to his own 
principal end, so that, in the main, he had accomplished what he 
wanted without compelling in any one's breast a sense of personal 
humiliation or defeat. 

This rare and curious ability, as inscrutable in its nature as 
it was constantly bewildering in result, describes Senator Piatt's 
relations with all manner of men, whether they were district 
leaders, newspaper reporters, men of business and affairs, or his 
colleagues in the Senate, or his associates in the national com- 
mittees and councils of his party. Back of it, of course, was the 
fact that his plans always had a feasible look and a certain carry- 
ing-power that enabled all kinds of men to see each how he might 
turn it to his own account. So that with no gift of expression, 
for he never could argue the point, with no private fortune, for 
there never was a time in Senator Piatt's life when the contempla- 
tion of his balance-sheet gave him any satisfaction, with no very 
clear conception of the trend of public sentiment on the issues of 
the day, with no very keen respect for popular opinion, even when 
he recognized its strength, in disposition retiring, painfully sensi- 
tive, often irritable and never widely sympathetic, and with every 
important newspaper treating him and his projects in a varying 
spirit of scorn and contempt, and hostile always, he contrived to 
become the leader of a successful party in the greatest State of 
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the Union, where the margin of votes between the two parties 
was normally narrow, where the independent vote was large, 
organized and powerful; and holding this leadership for a period 
of more than twenty years, he made himself in every national 
convention of his party a central and often a dominating figure. 

Morton, Black, Eoosevelt and Odell became Governors of New 
York by the finger of his appointment. Almost a full score of 
succeeding Legislatures obeyed every indication of his will, and 
no Eepublican committee or convention in any part of the State 
considered itself superior to his judgment. What he ordained, 
moreover, and this must be the test of its merit, what Legis- 
latures at his bidding enacted, what conventions at his direction 
expressed in platforms and tickets, during at least fifteen years 
and until he became physically feeble and unable to give at- 
tention to things, the people steadily endorsed at the polls. Ex- 
cellent individuals said it was all very wrong, denounced it as a 
system and ridiculed it as a fetich, but I smile now to think of 
the number of them I have run across at 49 Broadway, looking 
very pleasant as they explained to him something that they 
wanted for themselves. Schism, even revolution, broke out from 
time to time and looked very formidable in the newspapers, at 
the Union League Club or in meetings of self -constituted com- 
mittees, but by none of these was his power broken. If it seemed 
otherwise, his friends know that age and the infirmities of nature 
had weakened his hold of the reins long before they were shaken 
out of his hands. 

That the agencies which have come to assign men to the places 
they must permanently occupy in public estimation will ever 
concede to Senator Piatt an honorable distinction is, doubtless, too 
much to expect. He paid small tribute to them while he lived 
and expected nothing of them when he should die. His con- 
tempt of the newspapers fully equalled theirs of him. He used 
to call them "vehicles of misinformation," and constantly con- 
soled himself for what they were saying of him and his policies 
with the reflection that "there is a whole lot of truth that gets 
around the world by word of mouth." It is the common under- 
standing, I suppose, that this man's conceded power was builded 
on the use of money and patronage, and that notion will prob- 
ably never yield to the fact that patronage had gone and money 
had become ineffective at elections long before his power was es- 
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tablished. Civil-service reform and the secret ballot had sub- 
stantially destroyed the value of office-getting influence and the 
utility of corrupt practices on Election Day, at a time when Mr. 
Piatt's political fortunes were at their lowest ebb. That he was 
jealous of the right to decide upon whom the distinction should 
fall of holding prominent places in the public service is not 
denied. It is equally true that he did what he could to provide 
funds for the use of the organization on Election Day, but the 
exercise of his influence to control for this or that friend the 
appointment to those few places that remained out of the classi- 
fied services was a distinct element of weakness to him from the 
day of his compact with General Harrison, at least to that of 
his second election to the Senate; and he never was able to ob- 
tain money enough to pay for the services on Election Day of as 
many as four workers to a polling-place. There never was an 
electoral contest in New York State during the period of Piatt's 
domination when his organization had money enough to pay for 
the adequate circulation of literature and the expenses of an ef- 
fective speakers' bureau. 

The forces, to the maintenance of which his power is com- 
monly imputed, were not its causes, but merely its manifestations. 
He came into the leadership because, at a time when the party 
was weak, when its voters were both listless and broken into 
factions, when its organization was disrupted, and those who might 
have led had given over their opportunity and had withdrawn 
themselves into discouraged retirement, Mr. Piatt had the mo- 
tive, the interest, the ambition and the personal force to draw 
to himself, first in plans to guide the Legislature, and later in 
plans to control the State Committee, a little band of trained, 
able and adventurous politicians; and he held the leadership be- 
cause the indifference of the party and of those who were or 
might have been its leaders in those days of party weakness al- 
lowed the plans of this small band of politicians to succeed. Those 
small, early successes, first in the Legislature and in matters that 
did not seem of the greatest importance, later in the State Com- 
mittee and in matters that did not seem at the time to include 
its control, led by the mere force of gravitation to rapid accessions 
in one Congress district after another, until, as Senator Piatt 
bimself expressed it, " one day everybody, friend and foe, began 
to call me ' boss.' " 
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It was the defeat of Arthur, the nomination, of Blaine, the 
success of Cleveland, the State domination of Hill, those four 
years of Eepublican weakness from 1881 to 1888, that gave to 
Piatt his opportunity, and he grasped it when he led the delegates 
of the State of New York into Harrison's camp and made Har- 
rison's nomination a fact. 

After that event and until, in sheer physical weakness, he 
began to weary of it all, his leadership could not be successfully 
disputed, for reasons that were wholly personal to himself and 
were the natural elements of his character and his title to fame 
and position; and I state them in the order of their importance as 
they appeared to my observation of him. 

The first was his unfailing good judgment at critical moments 
and in things of the highest importance. At such times and in 
such matters he would seem to have little or no animation, but 
he knew just what he was going to do, and nothing changed 
his purpose or seemed even to divert his attention. The heathen 
raged and the people imagined a vain thing, but he did not 
appear to know what they were talking about. If the idea of 
failure, of not being able to control the machinery necessary to 
success crossed his mind, nobody could see it. In little things, 
on small occasions, he was often arrogant, peremptory, irritable, 
but when he faced a crisis or when he had a really big undertaking 
on his hands he was quiet, conciliatory, open to any suggestion, 
ready for any concession that did not compromise or embarrass 
the ultimate at which he was aiming. That his judgment, both 
of measure and of means, was good is proved by the fact that the 
things he did — I shall speak of them specifically in a moment — 
are permanent. They endure so well that nobody seriously offers 
to change them. 

The second of the qualities that he possessed in a remarkable 
degree was patience. He was always prompt, but never in a 
hurry. Waiting, when he knew what he was waiting for, never 
tired him. When his enemies were exhausting themselves in 
premature plunges, he was sitting still, attentive to see when 
the time was ripe. There was never a time from the day he and 
Mr. Conkling left Albany in disgraceful defeat when his eyes 
and his resolution were not fixed on that seat in the Senate. 
Twice he might have tried for it, and once, when Frank Hiscock 
was elected, with what his friends believed was a good chance 
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of success; but an election to the Senate was not all his ambition 
demanded. He had determined to achieve an election so nearly 
unanimous, so little the subject of contest, either on his own part 
to get the place or on anybody's else to keep it from him, that 
friend could proudly claim and foe might not deny that it was 
the seal of his undisputed leadership. This was the secret of his 
refusal to become a candidate for Governor in 1896. It was a 
Presidential year. McKinley had been nominated, and long be- 
fore the State convention met the assurances were complete of an 
overwhelming Eepubliean victory. He realized also that to take 
the field for Governor and to be elected by the people would be 
the best answer he could make to all the charges that had ever 
been brought against his personality and his title to chieftain- 
ship in his party. He was conscious, moreover, that his was an 
executive ability, and that he could do more and do better in the 
office of Governor than in that of United States Senator. But 
his habit of tenacious purpose and patient pursuit was so strong 
in him that he could not bring himself to yield even to a keener 
ambition, and to accept a certain and immediate opportunity in 
place of an uncertain and remote one. It is not often that the 
act of Caesar putting aside the crown comes within one's personal 
observation, but the little group of party-leaders who sat with 
Mr. Piatt in the conference room at Worden's Hotel, at Sara- 
toga Springs, at the Convention of 1896, saw it in highly dramatic 
detail. 

Mr. Piatt's third important characteristic was his loyalty. It 
is comparatively easy for a man whose obligations are limited to 
maintain a reputation for fidelity, but it is another matter when 
he is at the head of a great political organization, almost every 
important member of which, consciously or unconsciously, is look- 
ing for some form of appreciation and thinks that it merely awaits 
his complaisant nod. In maintaining his position with his friends 
and supporters, Mr. Piatt's distrust of articulate expression stood 
him in good stead. What he said and what he did not say were 
equally plain. Subsequent explanation was rarely called for, 
and in equal proportion he gave and accepted confidence. What 
he said he meant, and he went on meaning it, no matter how 
greatly the conditions changed nor how difficult it became to give 
effect to his meaning. He not only meant it and kept on mean- 
ing it, but he remembered that he meant it, and remembered it 
vol. cxci. — no. 654. 43 
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especially well at the right time. The sincerity that he impressed 
upon others he imputed to them ; men saw that he believed them, 
and it was remarkable how rarely he was deceived. Persons the 
most casual became guarded, careful and precise in their con- 
versation with him. Dishonest ones, those who came to him with 
the purpose of misleading him, saw at once that if they did it 
this time they would never have the chance of doing it again. 
He was more sensible of this gift, the gift of begetting and hold- 
ing the confidence of men generally, than of any other with which 
he was endowed. It was idle for Jones to tell him that Smith 
was about to go astray after he had himself received Smith's 
satisfactory assurances; and Smith's chance of arousing suspicion 
against Jones was equally slim. It constantly happened, indeed, 
that both Smith and Jones were right, each in his judgment of 
the other's perfidious purpose; and yet, when the test came, Mr. 
Piatt's confidence in them and in what they had said to him, 
and his look of mild surprise when they began to hint at some 
other intention, finally held them both, in spite of their mutual 
aversions, to him and to their original promise. 

I shall not claim that Mr. Piatt's ideals were the highest to 
which a noble imagination can attain, but they were decent and 
there was no humbug about them. He had no sympathy with 
graft or grafters, but he did not affect to believe that everybody 
was a knave whose purposes and ambitions happened to conflict 
with his; and it was his fortune, and often his misfortune, to be 
mentally incapable of thinking ill of a friend. It is conceded by 
his most implacable enemies that the notion of pecuniary profit 
never entered into Mr. Piatt's calculations or conduct, and, him- 
self free of such motives, he was slow to suspect them of others. 
Count it a virtue or count it a fault, it was a phase of his loyalty 
and an element of his nature that he had no room in his mind 
for friendship and suspicion at the same time. Of his friends he 
never inquired their reasons; his mind was sufficiently occupied 
considering whether what they wanted was a thing that he could 
promote consistently with his other obligations. 

His fourth distinguishing characteristic is not expressible in 
a single word. It is not to be called charity. It was not pre- 
cisely a forgiving disposition. It was rather a trait which led 
him to consider that the retention of an enmity, the harboring 
of a grudge, the keeping alive of a resentment after the incident 
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ill which it had originated had passed and gone, was scarcely 
worth his while. He could be intensely angry, bitter and vin- 
dictive while the fight was on; nor would his opinion of his 
adversaries materially change when it was over; but when he 
had won out, he was always ready to shake hands and, at times, to 
do something more substantial. To this quality in Senator Piatt 
many virtuous persons owe their present eminence. He did not 
quite forgive nor quite forget, but it seemed to him that there 
was a good deal of room in the world and that he only wanted 
his fair share of it. He had two definite sentiments, perfectly 
simple and easily understood, not gloriously lofty, but not at all 
to be despised — faith in the Eepublican party and a keen enjoy- 
ment of the sense of power. For the satisfaction of these he was 
ready to give and take in friendship and in fight. 

With this nature, with these motives and with this equipment, 
Senator Piatt, in the course of his Eepublican leadership, did 
three things. He took the liquor question out of party politics 
and settled it in New York State in a way that quieted the Pro- 
hibitionists, removed from the Republican party the menace of 
their activity and so connected the sale of liquor with the payment 
of the expenses of government as permanently to discourage the 
further agitation of the liquor question in this State. He created 
the Greater New York. He prevented the nomination of McKin- 
ley on a platform that would have conceded something to the 
advocates of free silver. And the period that was distinguished 
by his accomplishment of these three things, a period of nearly 
twenty years, knew no successful resistance to his leadership in 
the Eepublican party in New York, and the acts of that party 
under his leadership met with public endorsement at the polls. 

The idea of a uniform tax on the sale of liquor, and of a tax 
which should subject it to State supervision, while at the same 
time continuing to localities the support they had formerly de- 
rived from the traffic, came to Senator Piatt, I must admit, as the 
result of Governor Hill's destructive criticism of the high-license 
legislation. Governor Hill's statement of his objection to a law 
that tolerated the sale of twenty-cent damnation in a gilded pal- 
ace, where the nude pictures were tapestries and oil-paintings, 
but which rendered impossible the sale of five-cent damnation in 
a dingy basement, where the suggestive ornaments were mere 
ehromos, set Senator Piatt at work, and he set John Raines at 
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work to devise a bill that would not be subject to this democratical 
criticism, a bill that would destroy the local excise boards, and 
the relation between them and the police on the one hand and the 
saloons on the other, and a bill that would be so profitable to the 
State and to the cities and counties, that its repeal would neces- 
sarily raise the whole question of State and local taxation. I 
do not mean to take away from Senator Raines and his asso- 
ciates in the Legislature any of the credit that belongs to them 
for this remarkable piece of legislation, but I mean to accord to 
Mr. Piatt the credit of having perceived, with whatever assistance 
he may have had from the results of legislation elsewhere, that 
it was this kind of liquor law which in New York State would 
provide a practical permanent solution of the liquor question, 
would take the saloon power away from Tammany Hall in New 
York City and would paralyze the Prohibitionists by throwing 
on them, in their advocacy of the moral side of the question, the 
necessity of finding a substitute in revenue-producing legislation 
for this new tax on the sale of liquor. He was reaching for a 
law that would lift the burden of any tax whatever for State 
purposes from the farms and village homes throughout New York. 
He knew that if he got that, and if, at the same time, he could 
weaken Tammany's control of the saloon-keeper's activity on 
Election Day, nothing less than a Democratic tidal wave could 
defeat him and his organization in the State of New York. And 
he was right about it. 

I do not mean to detract an iota from the just fame of Andrew 
H. Green in giving to Senator Piatt the credit of creating Greater 
New York. But Mr. Green and many such noble men might 
still be crying from the housetops, and New York would still 
be only Manhattan and the Bronx if it had not been for Mr. 
Piatt. The Republican party up the State was hard to convince 
of the desirability of welding together these communities, and 
nothing Mr. Piatt ever undertook cost more effort or gave him 
more anxiety than this legislation. That it is permanent can 
hardly be doubted, but it remains, as to its wisdom, the most 
questionable of his personal achievements. 

In Mr. Piatt's own view, the results of his work on the oc- 
casion of the first nomination of McKinley were the most gratify- 
ing of his entire political career. When the National Committee 
met to call the Convention of 1896, and for a time there- 
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after he really believed thatheandhisalliescoulddefeatMcKin- 
ley, and his hope was to nominate ThomasB. Eeed, forwhom he 
entertained the most profound admiration. He knew that he was 
beaten, however, longbefore the convention met, and it may be 
that the instinct which led him to continue his opposition, never- 
theless, and to keep Quay, Lodge and the other State leaders who 
were in the combination to theirs was not especially praiseworthy. 
It probably had no higher origin than the notion that he could 
make better terms with Mr. Hanna after the convention and 
before Election Day than he could at any time before the con- 
vention with Mr. Hanna, knowing that the nomination was secure. 
But Mr. Piatt came to regard his course of conduct in this 
respect as providential. There is no use denying that the financial 
plank which the McKinley managers intended to adopt was a 
straddle. There is no use denying that Mr. McKinley's record in 
Congress had been a straddle. There is no use denying that the 
Eepublican party in Congress, and up to the very moment when 
Thomas C. Piatt, Henry Cabot Lodge and Matthew Stanley Quay 
declared that if the proposed plank were actually reported they 
would bring in a minority resolution and vote Pennsylvania, New 
York and New England against the platform — there is no use 
denying that up to that very minute the Eepublican party had 
wobbled on the financial issue and had conceded enough to the 
advocates of free silver to give point and face to their argument. 
I don't mean to say that Mr. Hanna was at heart any less a. 
gold-standard man than Mr. Piatt was, but Mr. Hanna had on 
his shoulders the responsibility of McKinley's nomination, and 
the delegates from every mountain and prairie State were whis- 
pering caution, telling him that the words "gold standard" in 
the platform would lose their States to the Eepublican party. 
Mr. Piatt met this with that hard-set resolution which had the 
effect of making him look ten times stronger than he really was. 
He couldn't argue, so he didn't. He simply said to Mr. Hanna, 
and said it to him directly and personally: "You must bring 
in a gold-standard plank or you must reject one ; the responsibility 
is yours, the votes are yours; do what you think best." If he 
had never done anything else than this, if his title to public credit 
began and ended here, it would be enough to make him a re- 
spectable figure in American politics. 

Lemuel Ely Quigg. 



